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a) 
_&HE REPOSITORY. 
GEOFFREY RUDEL 


The first awakening light which fell upon the 
modern world, when’ the dark ignorance in 
which it had been wrapped for many centuries 
was about to be dispelled, was shed by the ge- 
nius of Provencal poets. Nothing can be more 
unjust and ungenerous than to try their compo- 
sitions by those rules of criticism which an ac- 
quaintance with the classical writers (whose 
names and existence were unknown to the trou- 
badours.) and the successful efforts of later and 
more gifted poets have enabled us to arrive at. 
The disadvantages under which they wrote, 
with no other than their own taste, no other in- 
spiration than their own feelings, should be ta- 
ken into the estimate; the state of the society 
whose applause they sought should be consider- 
ed; it should be remembered, too, that the lan- 
guage in which they wrote has become obso- 
lete, and that its lighter graces are not felt nor 
understood even by the natives of the land in 
which they li With all these considera- 
tions, every d mind will be inclined to a- 
ward to the tréubadours of Provence the repu- 
tation which they have enjoyed, without cavil, 
until some critics have thought fit to impugn 
their merit, upon no very clear or satisfactory 
grounds. An elegant modern writer, although 
he confesses that he does not always understand 
and seldom relishes their productions, admits 
that they possessed individually great merit for 
the age in which they lived, and unhesitatingly 
acknowledges the obligations which the litera- 
ture of Furope owes to them. “ ‘The most intri- 
cate disposition of rhymes,” he says, “ were at 
the choice of the troubadour. The Canzoni, 
the Sentini, and all the lyric measures of Italy 
and Spain, were borrowed from his treasury.— 
With such a command of poetical sounds, it was 
natural that he should inspire delight into ears 
not yet rendered familiar to the articles of verse ; 
and even now the fragments of those ancient 
lays, quoted by M. Sismondi and M. Ginguene, 
seem to possess a sort of charm that has evapo- 
rated in translation. Upon this harmony, and 
upon the facility with which mankind are apt 
to be deluded into an admiration of exaggerat- 
ed sentiment in poetry, they depended for their 
influence, and, however vapid the songs of Pro- 
vence may seem to our apprehensions, they 
were undoubtedly the source from which poetry 
for many centuries derived a portion of its ha- 
bitual language.” ' 

No poet of the time in which he lived, illus- 
trated more strikingly in his life, and in his 
verses, the beauties and the defects which be- 
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_ a a — — — —— anew ad 
longed to his age and his profession than Geof- | was enough to justify the travellers’ praises.— 
frey Rudel. Dante and Petrarch have borne | Rudel, having learnt whose portrait it was, sat 


testimony to his genius, and the latter bas be- 
wailed his miserable fate with that pathetic 
grace which adorns every line he has written. 

He was one of the poor relatives of a noble 
family ; and thus obtained such an education, 
and acquired such accomplishments, as soon 
distinguished him among the troubadours of his 
time. Ata very early age he had devoted him- 
self wholly to compositions, and the most bril- 
liant suecess crowned his efforts. He was ca- 
ressed and rewarded by the nobles of his native 
land with that prodigal liberality which was a 
characteristic of the times. Le was flattered 
and distinguished by the ladies, to whom a li 
cense was then given by the common consent 
of society, which too frequently degenerated 
into extreme dissoluteness of morals. To a 
common mind this would have been the topmost 
height that his ambition would have chosen to 
mount; but Rudel’s heart pined for an ideal 
excellence, which he found not in the world. — 
The glittering insecurity of his position made 
him restless; he knew that he was the play- 
thing of fashion, that the same caprice which 
had raised could cast him down again. His 
heart was filled with passionate sentiments 
which found no responsive feelings in those 
which surrounded him. Love, which was the 
very essence of his being, and which was the 
inspiration as well as the theme of his poetry, 
consumed him for the lack of something to feed 
upon. ‘The grosser and more sensual passion 
which men commonly call by that name might 
indeed have been fully satisfied; but the pure 
spirit of love, which refines and graces the 
world, does not mingle with such unhallowed 
materials. Rudel starved in the midst of plen- 
ty ; and at length constant meditation on some 
model of fanciful beauty and goodness in the 
fairer sex produced a morbid tone of thinking, 
which is common enough to minds which the 
rays of genius have penetrated, and which the 
world, not altogether unjustly, calls madness. — 
To the world, and to the world’s inhabitants, it 
is madness; for it neither begins, nor ends, nor 
is connected, with any of the notions which 
they commonly entertain. 

It was while his mind was in this state of agi- 
tation, a prey to the visionary imaginings of a 
distempered fancy, that he was present ata 
grand festival given by one of the barons of 
Provence. Among the gallant revellers were 
some who had lately returned from travel, and 
who introduced the name of the Queen of Tu- 
nis in their discourse. The praises which they 
lavished on her beauty, her art, and her virtue, 
caught Rudel’s attention. He listened eagerly, 
and his imagination instantly suggested to him 
that this fair queen must be the incarnation of 
that fancied glory and excellence which he had 
been so long dreaming of. Wrapped in these 
contemplations, he leaned his head on his hand, 
and unmindful of the company by which he was 
surrounded, gave himself up to the sweet and 
bitter fancies which crowded on hisbrain. He 
was roused from them by a person sitting next 
him, who handed to him 2 portrait magniticent- 
ly adorned with jewels. It was the likeness of 
the youthful Queen of Tunis; and, unskilful as 
the artists of that day were, the beauty of the 
original was such that even a faint resemblance 





for a few moments like one entranced. Big 
tears of wild transport rushed into his eyes, and 
fell rapidly on his ened then, as if in a phren 

zy, he seized his lyre, and burst into a passion- 
ate rhapsody of admiration, concluding his song 
with a solemn devotion of himself and his lyre 
to the Queen of Tunis, to whom, as to a saint, 
he vowed to make a pilgrimage. The beauty 
of the verses, the passionate and touching man- 
ner in which he sang’ them, wholly Gaptivated 
the company, and they hardlyiperceived in their 
applause that the object of it had departed, and, 
to the great alarm of the owner, that he had ta- 
ken the pertrait with him, His” eccentricities 
had of late become so frequent that thisexcited 
little astonishment among his friends. “On the 
following day the costly settinggand frame of 
the picture was returned by oné of the vassals 
of the baron; but the picture and Rudel were 
heard of no more. ' 

An event like this made no small noise. Ru- 
del’s fame was at its height; the beauty of the 
Queen of Tunis now came to be universally as- 
sociated with it; and both was a subject of con- 
versation and interest throughout Provence.—- 
Inquiries were made every where for Rudel, 
but in vain; months elapsed, and still he was 
not heard of. 

A stately ship was on its course for Tunis.— 
Barons and knights, and ladies, crowded its 
decks, and were impatiently looking out for the 
port at which they were to land. he Chris- 
tian Queen of Tunis had published throughout 
the European courts her intention of holding a 
solemn joust and tournament, and all Christen 
dom was hastening thither to share in the fes- 
tivities. The golden sun was sinking in the 
west, and the vessel was moving slowly and 
steadily on with the slight breeze that had just 
sprung up. At the prow sate, or rather reclin- 
ed, a wretched looking man, in the coarse garb 
of a pilgrim. The scallop shells around his 
hood, the staff and scrip, denoted that he was 
engaged in the fulfilment of some vow—a prac- 
tice which was so common in those days as to 
excite no wonder among the other passengers 
ofthe vessel. But the bright and wild eyes of 
the pilgrim, the emaciated and care-marked fea- 
tures, the hectic flush on his cheek, and his en- 
feebled form, seemed to denote that his mortal 
pilgrimage was near its end ; and that his vow, 
whatever it was, must be fulfilled speedily or 
not at all. A boy, who seemed to be his attend- 
ant and his only companion, stood near bim. 

The pilgrim gazed intently on the sinking lu- 
minary, and made a sign te the boy,who brought 
him a lyre. The pilgrim took it in his hands, 
and, after a short prelude, began to sing an ode 
tothe sun. After a few lines, expressing his 
admiration of its splendour, his voice sank, and 
he bewailed, with a most touching pathos, bis 
own fate, which he seemed aware was at hand, 
when the light of his existence should set in the 
grave. The melody and beauty of his lay had 
attracted most of the passengers to his side, an@ 
among them were several who, by his voice and 
his poetry, discovered that which otherwise they 
could never have imagincd—that the expiring 
pilgrim was the once handsome and gay Geof- 
fry Rudel, the prince of Provencal troubadours. 
The story of his vow was well known, and it 
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was not necessary to ask him whither he was 


journeying. When he saw be was recognized, 
he prayed such of the knights as he knew best, 
to have him conveyed to ‘Punis as soon as they 
could, that he might once gaze upon the beauty 
of the queen, the contemplation of whose image, 
he said, had kept him alive. He had been wan- 


dering abont in search of a ship, keeping up | 


such disguises as were necessary to prevent his 
being discovered, in which event he knew he 
should be stopped at any of the Provencal ports. 
He had journeyed on foot through a great part 
of Spain; and this exertion, joined to the dis 
tress of his mind, bad reduced him to the de- 
plorable condition in which he then was. 


In the times of which we speak, a romantic 
feeling pervaded all classes; but, even if this | 
had not been so, the sight of the poor troubador | 
was enough to ee interested every beholder | 

Cc 


in his favour. ship reached her port, and, 


while the extenuated form of Rudel was carried | 


on shore, with all possible care and tenderness, 
a messenger was despatched to the court to in 
form the queen of his arrival. 

The songs which he had composed in celebra 
tion of her beatty during his wanderings, and 
which had been diffused as rapidly as was then 
usual with all the productions of the troubadors 
throughout Europe, had reached also the court 
of the Queen of Tunis, where all the arts of po- 
lite life were encouraged. ‘The queen was per- 
fectly acquainted with Rudel’s devoted passion 
for her, and had given in to the feeling which so 
romantic and distinguished a lover was caleu- 
Jated to inspire, until she found she had really 
for the bewildered poet a warm and serious in- 
terest. On receiving the news of his arrival, 
and of his illness, which prevented his coming 
to court, she hastened down to the port. 

In a small building on the sea shore she found 
the hapless troubadour. The knights and la- 
dies who had been his companions on the voy- 
age stood by him as he lay on the floor, unable 
to move, and exhausted by the fatigue of having 
been borne from the ship. 

The queen rushed mto the room, and, when 
she beheld the dying man, forgetting every 
thing but the emotions of he~ heart, she knelt 
down beside him, and imprinted a kiss on his 
pale cold forehead. ‘ Live for me!” she cried : 
** [ beseech you to live for her whom your verses 
and your devotedness have inspired with a like 
passion! Here, at your feet, Llay my power and 


my crown, and ask only to share them with | 


you!” 
ing. 

The dying man raised himself as well as he 
could, and gazed, as if he would gaze away his 
soul, upon the eyes which bent weeping over 
him. ‘I die,” he said faintly, “I die happily, 
for my vow is kept, and heaven is in my sight. 
Bright saint Lam thine!” He bowed his head 
till his lips touched the fair band of the still 
kneeling queen. One of the attendants came to 
raise him, but the spirit had fled, and the ill-fa- 
ted poet was no more. 

The festivities at Tunis were changed to 
mourning. The queen, with a constancy and 
earnestness which in these days may seem ab- 
surd, remained in¢onsolable for his death, The 
most marked honours were paid to his memory ; 
and. embalmed as it is in the verses of Dante 
a Petrarch. his name will live as long as the 

iterary history of Europe shall exist. 
>_> / 

Trifles (says Voltaire) produce often great ef- 
fects.—A glove, dropped by Queen Anne, and 
picked up by Mrs. Masham, drove the Whigs, head- 
ed by the Duke of Marlborough, out of office: 


Tears and sobs prevented her proceed- 
. 





| ly, Cooper, and the Piano. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


THE NWZERROR. 
WIVES AS THEY WERE. 
Otempora! O mores! O feemina!! How 
changed since the days of bean porridge and 
pumpkin pies! It is said to be good for Chris- 
tians to ~ look back to the rock whence they 


| were hewn;” so it may be profitable to take a 
retrospect of the days of hoops and wooden- | 


heeled shoes. ‘The present period of the world 
is styled * an age of wonders.” Who can doubt 
it? Could the prophetic ken of our pious old 
grandames have looked down the vista of time, 
and seen how degencrate the present genera- 
tion is, they would have groaned in spirit and 
cried * Prohibitate Dit!” 
and activity were the rouge which tinged the 
They were the vo- 


In those days, health 


cheek of the young female. 
taries of Minerva. Even the opulent were not 
strangers to the distaff. Instead of sleeping 
away the most pleasant part of life, they rose 


ed the coming of bright Pheebus. A snow-white 
milk pail was the indispensable for the morning 
walk; and the hum of the spinning wheel the 
music of the day. ‘he wardrobe was simple 
and economical, though the introduction of 
wooden heels was thought at first rather extra- 
vagant. ‘The hoop, the wooden or tin comb, 
were once thought superfluous. How much 
more conducive to health were these simple ap- 
pendages than the rolls and curls, the whale- 
bone and stecl corsets, of the present day. In 
those times, the plump, cherry-cheeked damsel 
was the belle. Now, the ghastly death-like 
countenance, with a waist like a wasp, and a 
form as fragile as straw, is the ton. In former 
days, a lady was educated in a plain substan- 
tial manner; the Bible and Psalm Book com- 
posed her library ; she was instructed in the do- 
mestic arts of cookery; and was taught to be 
industrious and frugal ; and, in addition to all 
this, must not presume to think of marrying till 
she could show a pillow case filled with stock- 
ings of her own manufacture. Such were the 
daughters of our old grandmothers, and such 
were the mothers who nursed that noble and 
spirited generation, who taught England that 
virtuous magnanimity was not confined to 
princely halls or kings’ courts. 

In those days, wives were profitable—now 
they are pretty. The milk pail, the distaff, and 
the cooking utensils, are exchanged for Waver- 
The ladics are too 


delicate to work. Instead of the hum of the 


| wheel, it is “ Pa, I can’t knit—I Rave a taste 


far music—I wish you would buy me a Peanner; 


| It will cost only three hundred dollars—you can 
| get trusted six months.” The Piano is bought, 


and many a sigh is heard and many a dun re- 
ceived before the money is paid. But it is a 
fashionable piece of furniture. 

Now, instead of rising in the morning to en- 
joy the pure air, they are indulged in that slug- 





| time. 











gishness in which every hour is poison to the 
constitution. When they rise, they are lan- 
guid and weak through excess of sleep; their 
appetites gone, their countenances pale and 
sickly, and, to cap the whole, instead of exer- 
cising and invigorating the physical and mental 
energies, they sit down and drum on the Piano, 
or pore over a novel, till afternoon, when they 
must again have recourse to sleep till the fash- 


| ionable hour arrives for dressing and calls.— 


They are never ready to receive company till 
a particular hour, and make no scruple, if a rap 
is heard at the door, to send word that they 
‘are not athome.” Indeed, they are not, if they 
are ashamed to see company till a particular 
But this is etiquette. In addition to this, 


| they are instructed in the school of scandal, and 


initiated into the mysterious art of story telling, 
without having it to diminish in form or matter. 
Being desirous to make themselves agreeable, 


sds Se | they think it bighly necessary to have some- 
with the lark in the morning, and with joy hail- | 


thing new to communicate, and will preamble 
their tale by saying—* I have something to tell 
you about Mr. A , if you will swear not 
to bring me into the scrape—it is awful. Now 
don’t tell it, for he has always been a friend to 
me, and | would not say a word to injure him ; 
but I heard Miss Know-all say that old Mrs. 
Surmise told Dorothy Tattle that Susan Gabble 
suspected that Mr, —_ was married to 
somebody, for he had been seen riding with a 
young lady.” When, perhaps, if traced to the 
fountain, he was seen riding to Church with his 
mother or sister. 

One thing more, and thenI have done. Our 
grand-mothers had their sweethearts and confi- 
dential friends, but they wer, ose whom a 
long acquaintance and unaba iendship had 
rendered such by a virtuous course of conduct, 
and not the ephemeral animals, mere shadows 
ofaday. But now, if a strange beau arrives, 
if «perfectly genteel,” and “ very free and easy 
in his manners,” it matters not whether he be 
a scoundrel or a scape-gallows at home, he is 
caressed, and flatters himself that he is really 
somebody. The old tried friends must now 
stand aside and give the stranger place. The 
beau on his part must flatter and fawn, tell the 
ladies they ‘‘ are sweet angelic creatures,” that he 
adores them, and “ d—n me, girls, if I ever saw 
such beautiful creatures before,” &c. &c. All 





| this is swallowed with eagerness, and there is 


no mistake, he is a perfect gentleman; he cuts a 
dash, flounces about, attends assemblies and 
parties, and to close the scene, decamps, leay- 
ing his bills unpaid, and bis “sweet angelic 
creatures” to seek new flatterers and new admi- 
rers. 

This, Ladies, is a sad picture; but it is too 
true. But think not that your sex alone are 
culpable. Tiniend a word for modern gentry 
after this. O for the days of bean porridge and 
pumpkin pies! I would give more for a plump, 
cherry-cheeked damsel, that understands cook- 
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ing, and can knit her own stockings, than for 
half a score of pale-faced, wasp-waisted piano 
drummers.—{ Poughkeepsie Journal. 

—_— 


CONFESSIONS—or an ALBUM WRITER. 

I have written, from first to last, in two hun- 
dred and forty-six Albums. In a hundred and 
ninety-five of them I have made love outright to 
the charming proprietors, though two-thirds of 
them excited no feelings in my naturally cold 
and passionless heart. I have invoked blessing 
on the heads of thirty-three, in the most fervent 
and affectionate style, some of whom I have not 
known an hour previous to the time of my mak- 
ing the invocation; and I have complimented 
eighteen on their possession of unrivalled worth 
and exalted genius, although, to confess the 
truth, I knew as little about the matter as the 
man inthe moon. Fifty times I have sworn 
that there is nothing in the world equal to a 
light blue eye, and fifty times I have sworn that 
nought in nature can compare with a black eye; 
I have praised bright eyes for the sunny ra- 
diance of joy that flooded every thing on which 
they fell; and I have praised dim eyes, for the 
moonlight melancholy that shone in their hu- 
mid glance. I have vowed sometimes, the 
cheek from whose rich bloom the rose might de- 
rive a fresh charm, was a thing that ['devoted- 
ly worshipped ; and at other times, I have sneer- 
ed at the vermilion cheek,’ @nd idolized the 
snowy paleness of sensibility, whose tears had 
been so often shed for the troubles of life, that 
they had actually washed all the red color from 
the face. I have praised high foreheads for 
their calmness, and low foreheads for their pas- 
sion. I have praised raven hair, auburn hair, 
chesnut hair, and red hair, and to my ineffable 
horror, I once discovered that I had been eulo- 
gising the ambrosia! curls of a lady who wore a 
wig. I have lauded Grecian noses, Roman no- 
ses, and pug noses, white noses, and red noses; 
dimpled chins, double chins, and picked chins ; 
straight eyebrows, and arched eyebrows. The 
consequence of all this has been, that I have 
Jost my character for consistency, not only in 
the estimation of others, but also in my own. I 
have had the reputation of being in love a hun- 
dred and ninety-five times, though I conscien- 
tiously affirm, that [have not, in reality, been 
in love with more than sixty-seven different per- 
sons, and never with more than a half dozen at 
once. All my flights of fancy have been con- 
strued into serious declarations of passion—I 
have narrowly escaped ten suits for breach of 
promise, in which the only witnesses against me 
would have been Albums, and an unpoetical ju- 
ry would have infallibly convicted me. I have 
been called a perjured swain, a breaker of vows, 
a hypocritical pretender, an unfeeling wretch, 
and (hborresco referens!) a male flirt! 


a7? The LEGEND oF THE Laxe, an original Tale, 
will be published in the next number of the Gar- 
LAND. 














_ THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
_THE MEOLEY. 


MUSIC—its errects. 

‘The relative of a friend of mine,’ observes 
Mr. Nathan in his Essay on the History and The- 
ory of Music, ‘having been ordered to Devon- 
shire for the benefit of his health, used frequent- 
ly to ride out in the evening. One night as he 
passed a lone house, his attention was drawn 
towards it by sounds of such dulcet melody, that 
his heart became captive through his ears, and, 
without seeing the fair siren, he was ¢ full fathom 
five’ in love—he never rested till he obtained an 
introduction—his offers were accepted, and they 
were married. But alas! for the waywardness 
of the human heart! But a short time elapsed 
ere they parted, and for fifteen years were igno- 
rant of each other's pursuits. Business called 
him into Scotland, when his ear, when least ex- 
pected, caught the sound of that voice which 
had formerly made so deep an impression. The 
affection which had slumbered so long, revived 
with fresh ardour—the hour of the evening, the 
similarity of situation, and the same melody, 
were coincidences that struck forcibly on his 
heart: repentant, and trembling with emotion, 
he rushed into the apartment where she was, 
an enouncing his errors, implored forgiveness ; 


their affection was permanent and unabated. 
The story of Stradella, composer to the ope- 
ra at Venice, whom Purceli is reported to have 
taken for his model, is too well known to need 
narrating in full. On Stradella’s fight with the 
fair Hortensia, they took refuge in Rome. The 
noble Venetian had _ resided 
while taking lessons of Stradella, enraged at 
their perfidy, hired assassins to destroy them. 
For some time the bravos’ search was unavail- 


with whom she 


tion at the church of San Giovani Laterano.— 
Thither they repaired with the determination 
of assassinating both him and his mistress as 
they left the church—but the beauty of the mu- 
sic joined to the expressive manner of Stradel 
la’s singing, caused compassion to enter where 
she had never been before, and murder melted 
by music, forsook her prey. Following Stra- 
della from the church, the bravos confessed 
their errand, and the miracle his performances 
had caused, 


An Enigma, said to have been written by Mr. 
Canning—which for a length of time baffled the 
skill of all England to solve, 


“ There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and buman slumber. 
Now any word you chance to take, 
By adding S. you plural make ; 

But if you add an § to this, 

How strange the metamorphosis : 
Plural, is plural then no more, 

And sweet, what bitter was before.” 


Solution. —The word is cares, to which, by add- 
ing an S, you bave caress, 





a reconciliation followed, and the renewal of 









ing—but at length they discovered that Stradel- }/ 
la was to give an oratorio of his own composies 
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Pockets.—Nothing so variable and capricious 
as fashion. The time was, and old people re 
Member, when ladies wore pockets !—strange 
as it seems, this was true. When this clumsy 
receptacle for keys, pocket handkerchiefs, &e. 


was laid aside, then came into use the little bag 





or satchel, called an indispensable. ‘To this sue 


| ceeded the leather cases somewhat like a car 
tridge box—and last of all, the basket—yes, a 
basket, that may hold something less than a 
peck, Winchester measure. <A few weeks ago, 
I saw a well-dressed woman walking up to the 
door with a basket on her arm. 1 supposed it to 
be one of our first ladies, about to make a morn 
ing call. But no; as I stepped to the door she 
asked me if I wanted to buy séme peaches. 
Now, no harm was done; but this shows how 
easy it is to mistake a basket woman for a fash 


ionable lady.—{/Vew- Haven Herald. 





Discovery of Madeira.—According to tradition, 
we owe the discovery of Madeira to love. I.ionel 
Machin, a young English gentleman in the reign of 
Edward Third, of handsome person and engaging 
manners, became deeply enamoured of Arabella 
D’Arcy, a lady of noble family and incomparable 
beauty. Being rejected by her friends, who be- 
trothed her to another, he prevailed upon the lady 
to elope with him; and putting her on board a 
small ship at Bristol, sailed away for the Continent. 
They had, however, scarcely lost sight of land, be- 
fore a tempest arose, and drove them far out into 
the Atlantic. For many days they beat about in 
the ocean, and felt all the agonies which the pros. 
pect of starving at sea could inflict; but were at 
length driven by the winds on an unknown island. 
This island was Madeira. They landed, and roam- 
| ed about delighted among its wild ravines and sun- 








ny slopes; but the fatigues and hardships they un- 
derwent were too much for Arabella—she withered 
yanil died in the arms of her lover. Machin 
Wfolksved her. Their remains were interred 
na Woody little eminence overlooking the sca ; 


‘ 
! 


and to this day the Portuguese point out the spot 
where their ashes repose ; and the town of Machiea 
traces its name to that of the unfortunate lover. 


MADAME DE Lonctrvitte—ZJnnocent -Imusements. 
This Jady, after playing a conspicuous part in 
the war of the Fronde, when peace was made, and 
her lovers had abandoned her, was reduced to the 
necessity of seeking for some other occupation. At 
first she attempted the part of a belle esprit, but 
finding that this did not fill up the vacancy, she 
took refuge from ennui in extreme devotion. The 
greater sinner, they say, the greater saint. Madame 
de Longueville must have been very distinguished 
in the latter character, if all that history tells us be 
true. It is reported that being once in the country 
with her husband, and overcome with ennui, her 
friends in the hope of banishing the foul fiend, pro- 
posed a hunting excursion—‘*I do not like hunt- 
ing,’ washer reply. “Letuswork then.” ‘Ido 
not like work.” ‘ Shall we walk or play?” “I do 
not like walking or playing.” ‘* Well, then, what 
other innocent amusement shall we have recourse 
to” {do not like innocent amusements.” 
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Dr. Franklin. —While at the court of France, 
this practical philosopher showed himself to bea 


little of the courtier. Being one day in the gar* 


dens of Versailles, shewing the Queen some elec- 


trical experiments, she asked him, ina fit of raillery, 
if he did not dread the fate of Prometheus, who 
was so severcly served for stealing fire from hea- 
ven? ‘Yes, please your Majesty (replied Frank- 
lin, with great gallantry) if I did not behold a pair 
of eyes this moment, which have stolen infinitely 
more fire fiom Jove than ever I did, pass unpunish- 
ed, though they do more mischief in a week than 
I have done in all my experiments.” 


POETRY. 





TALES OF THE HAREM. 
By Mrs. Pickersgill. 

This is a volume of sweet poetry, full of fancy 
and of melody: and its gentle music, as well as the 
kind and amiabie feeling to be found in every page, 
is truly worthy to flow either from lip or pen of the 
sex. ‘The ‘ Tales of the Harem’ are linked toge- 
ther much in the same way as those of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’ or rather as the same author’s recent pro- 
duction, * Evenings in Greece,’ the ground-work of 
the book (if we may so express ourselves) contain- 
ing the diversions of the captives of a Moslem Ha- 
rem during the absence of its lord. Mrs. Pickers- 
gill’s ear appears to be good, and her taste correct. 
One does not expect in taking up such a volume, 
to meet with the higher moods of verse; no such 
thing is aimed at; its very name invites the mind to 
relaxation. 

The authoress, in her brief preface, states this to 
be her first publication, and experimental one. ‘It 
is submitted,’ she says, ‘with considerable diffi- 
dence.’ A small portion of that admirable quality, 
we think, might suffice to accompany such verses 
as the following: , 


Fair was the eve, the sun’s last beam 
Shone gently on the dark blue stream, 
Mingling his tender streaks of red 

With the pure rays the pale moon shed. 
Ne’er save beneath an eastern sky 

Is seen so fair, so sweet an hour, 
When Nature’s self rests silently, 

In soft repose, on shrub and flower; 
Neught broke that lovely stilluess, save 
Phe distant splashing of the wave, 
When the light bark, with dripping oar, 
Darted to reach the distant shore, — 

Or music’s thrilling notes, that fell 

On the cool breeze and woke a spell, 

So heavenly, that the listening ear, 

Had thought some wandering spirit near. 


Percliance the sweet Sitara’s chords 

Were struck by one who felt the pain 
That never could be told by words, 

But floated sweetly in that strain, 
None ever viewed a scene so fair 
As those who haply lingered there, 
And saw the horizon’s vivid glow, 
The mountain’s summit clad in snow; 
And where the broad-leaved plantain shone 
Near the slight palm-tree’s fan-like crown, 
The banian’s hospitable shade 
By reproductive branches made, 
Lending its kindly shelter still, 
From noontide heat or midnight chill; 
Groves saa feathery cocoa grew, 
Glittering with eve’s own lucid dew. 
A thousand birds on sportive wing 


Made vocal every bending spray: 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











“With varied notes they seemed to sing 
Soft vespers to the parting day: 
The pale moon there her crescent hung, 
And o’er the waves a splendour flung, 
More mild and lovely than the beam 
The mid-day sun flings on the stream. 
{London New Monthly Magazine, 





THE PENITENT’S OFFERING.* 
(BY MRS. HEMANS.) 


Thou, that with pallid cheek, 

And eyes in sadness meek, 

And faded locks that humbly swept the ground, 
From thy long wanderings won, 

Before the all-healing Son, 

Didst bow thee to the earth, oh lost and found! 


When thou would’st bathe his feet, 
With odours richly sweet, 

And many a shower of woman’s burning tears, 
And dry them with that hair, 

Brought low the dust to wear, 

From the crowned beauty of its festal years. 


Did He reject thee then, 

While the sharp scorn of men 

On thy once bright and stately head was cast ? 
No, from the Saviour’s mein, 

A solemn light serene, 

Bore to thy soul the peace of God at last ! 


For thee, their smiles no more 
Familiar faces wore ; 
Voices, once kind, bad learned the stranger’s tone. 
Who raised thee up, and bound 
Thy silent spirit’s wound ? 
He, from all guilt the stainless, He alone ! 


But which, oh erring child ! 
From home so long beguiled, 

Which of thine offerings won those words of Heaven, 
That o’er the bruised reed - 
Condemned of earth to bleed, 

In music passed, ** Thy sins are all forgiven !” 


Was it that perfume fraught 
With balm and incense brought 
From the sweet words of Araby the blest ? 
Or that fast flowing rain 
Of tears, which not in vain 
To Him who scorned not tears, thy woes confessed’ 


No, not by Tiese restored 
Unto thy Father’s board, + 
Thy peace, that kindled joy in Heaven, was made ; 
But costlier in his eyes, 
By that best sacrifice, 
Thy arant, thy full deep wear, before Him laid. 


*St. Luke, chap. vii. ver. 37 and 38, 





LINES BY BISHOP HEBER AT A FUNERAL. 


Beneath our feet, and o’er our head, 
Is equal warning given ; 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven! 


Their names are graven on the stone, 
Their bones are in the clay ; 

And ere another day is gone, 
Ourselves may be as they. 


Death rides on every passing breeze, 
He lurks in every flower ; 

Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril every hour! 


Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 

And Fate descend in sudden night 
On manhood’s middle day. 

Our eyes have seen the step of age 
Halt feebly t’wards the tomb, 

And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 
And dream of days to come? 

Turn mortal, turn! thy danger know ; 
Where’er thy foot can tread, 

The earth rings hollow from below, 





And warns thee of her dead ! 
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Turn Christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely given ; 

The bones that underneath thee lie 
Shall live for Hell or Heaven ! 





Mary Ann Browne, a young lady, said to be only 
fifteen years of age, isthe writer of Mont Blane, 
and other Poems. The following lines ure beauti- 
ful, and if the author be indeed no older than she 
is represented, much may be expected from the 
maturity of a genius which affords in childhood 
such ** buds of promise.”—[ NV. E. Galaxy. 

‘WATCH AND PRay.” 
Saw ye where the Saviour kept 
Watch, while His disciples slept ? 
Did ye hear that Saviour speak, 
While the sweat bedewed his cheek ? 
Did ye listen to the Lord, 
And receive his hallowed word ? 
Heard ye your Redeemer say 
To his followers, * Watch and pray !” 


Not to them alone that call— 

It was given alike for all : 

All in pleasure, all in pain— 

They that serve, and they that reign ; 
All alike are mortal dust— 

Vain is every earthly trust, 

None can see how soon they may 

Be as nothing—** Watch and pray !” 


Rich men, ia your palaces, 

Where ye live in plenteous ease, 
Glorying in your golden store, 

Know ye not ’twill soon be o’er! 
Ilave none told ye what must be, 

That so careless still are ye ? 

Hear it now—the voice obey : 

Ye are mortal !—** Watch and pray !” 


Maiden in thybeauty’s pride, 

With life’s bitterness untried, 

Know’st thou, though in life’s young bloom 
Thou may’st perish in the tomb ? 

There the fairest flowers must wither— 
Thou, like them, art hastening thither ; 
Beauty soon will pass away— 

Oh! whilst lovely, ‘* Watch and pray !” 


Peasant, in thy lowly cot, 

Murmuring at thy humble lot, 

While thy children round thee strive, 
Asking bread thou can’st not give,— 
Wait with patience on the Lord ; 

He will not forget his word ; 

Dark temptations strew thy way— 
’Gainst their power ‘* Watch and pray 


Earthly wealth will not endure ; 

None ’gainst Time can be secure ; 

Rich and poor, and king and slave, 

All must moulder in the grave ! 

But a day of wrath shall come— 

All again must quit the tomb. 

See, it cometh! Blest be they, 

Who, while here, will ** Watch and pray !¥ 





THE REQUIEM. 
BY EDMUND READE. 
Hark ! through twilight cloisters stealing 
Faint the sounds = aes roll: 
Tis the solemn requiem pealing, 
Breathed for a departed soul. 


Distant now the voices blending, 
Through the dim aisles floating, 

Like incense to Heaven ascending, 
Bearing soul and sense away ! 


Now the notes on frailty dwelling, 
Low and trembling are preferred : 

Now in faith and triumph swelling, 
High, as if their God had heard. 


Now again they die—bereaving 
Hope of dreams round which twineds 
Gone are love’s wild visions, leaving 





Tears, and weight of earth behind. 





